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EXTRACTS FROM FRIENDS’ WRITINGS. 





We shall occasionally furnish extracts from the 





forms of devotion. In the discharge of the duties, 





almost mechanical, arising from this quarter, there 


writings of early friends, as well as from the works | is no necessary sacrifice of self-inclination; no as- 
of later authors in our Society for the entertainment | sumption of the cross ; no radical change of feeling; 


and instruction of our young friend 


ls. We wish to| none of those generous and disinterested concerns by 


call the attention of the junior class of our members | Which individuals forego their own private comfort 


to a species of reading which, when entered upon 
under proper influences, is, we believe, calculated 
to be eminently useful by enlightening and strengthen- 


ing the mind. We are aware thatthe mere perusal | 


of these records; that a literal familiarity with their 


’ 


contents, can be of no substantial benefit if the neces- 


sary principle of action be wanting. It is only when | 


we embrace tbe latter as a daily efficient rule of life, 
that the former can be of any real advantage to us. 
Our young readers, we trust, sre sufficiently sensi- 
bie of this truth and to those among them who have 
become enamoured with the ways of wisdom in 
which those ancient worthies were concerned to 
walk, we cannot but think that these plain and un- 


studied narrations must possess peculiar attractions. | 


The inward Divine law or guide, of which our So- 


ciety, as a body, makes almost exclusive profession, 


remains even to this day, a stone of stumbling, and a | 


rock of offence to many, who, nevertheless, lay strong 


claims to the name and character of christians. It) 


continues to be, as of old, tothe Jews, the zealous liter- 
al professors, a stumbling block, and to the wise 


Greeks, the refined and learned votaries of science, | 


foolishness. Itis interesting to a mind smitten with 
the love of goodness, and to whom the operations of 





and emoluments for the good of their fellow-men. 
| All is one unvaried routine of cold and heartless per- 
| formances, in which little of the warmth of genuine 
devotion is experienced, and in which the feelings 
of the mind rise but seldom ab-ve the degree of mere 
animal sensation. But how widely different from 
all this is the exhibition of character on the part of those 
| who have penetrated the secret abode of truth ; who 
have approached her innertemple; who have sacrificed 
on her holy altar; whose hearts have been purified, 
whose lips have been touched as with a live coal; 
who have made the inwardly revealed will of God, 
| not the outward creeds of men, the guide and standard 
of their devotions. In perusing the lives of persons 
of this class ; in contemplating their experiences, as 
| thus recorded, the mind of the reader is stimulated 
with desire to participate in those Divine enjoyments; 


in that even and placid frame of spirit; in that pure 





and exalted tone of feeling by which they have been 
rendered superior to the force of outward circum- 
i stances, by which they have been raised; 
«« Above the fogs of sense, and passion’s storm ; 

All the hlack cares and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thuuders, breaking at theirfeet, 
Excite their pity, not impair their peace.” 

pity, I Pp 

| 


With these remarks we introduce, for the present 





J.R. Ithath pleased God to give me six children ; 
three of whom he was pleased to take from me ; 
the other three are still living. 

Bishop. And how many of them have been 
Bishoped? 

J. R. None that I know of. 

Bishop. What reason can you give for that? ' 

J. R.. A very good one,l think: most of my 
children were horn in Oliver’s days, when bishops 
were out of fashion. [At this the court fell a laugh- 
ing. 

Bishop. How many of them have been bap- 
tized ? 

J. R. What dost thou mean by that ? 

Bishop. What! don’t you own baptism ? 

J. R. Yes; but perhaps we may differ in that 
pot, 

Bishop. What baptism do you own? ‘That of 
the Spirit, [ suppose. 

J. R. Yes. Whatother baptism should I own? 

Bishop. Do you own but one baptism ? 

J. R. [fone be enough, what needs any more? 
‘The apostle said, One Lord, one faith, and one bap- 
lism. 

Bishop. What say you of the baptism of water? 
J. R. Isay, there was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John, who had a real commission 
| for it; and he was the on/y man that I read of who 
was empowered forthat work. * | 
Bishop. But what if I make it appear to you, that 
some of Christ’s disciples themselves baptized with 
water, after Christ’s ascension. 
J. R. I suppose that’s no very difficult matter ; 
but what’s that to me? 
| Bishop. Is it noshing to you, what Christ’s disei- 
ples themselves did ? 
J.R. Not in every thing; for Paul, that emifent 
| apostle, who I suppose, thou wilt grant had as exten- 


this internal principle are no dream or phantasy, to| week, to the notice of our readers, the following se-| sive a commission as any of the rest of the apostles ; 
trace the gradual progress, as it were step by step, | lections from a lively and entertaining work entitled, | nay, he says himself, he was nota whit behind the 


of those who, remote from the public eye, and con- |‘ some account of the persecutions and sufferings of | chiefest of them, and yet he honestly confesses he 


cealed within the recesses of domestic life, have | 
made the clear and well-comprehended impressions | 
of Divine truth on their hearts, the rule and standard 
of their daily actions. ‘The nice and accurate degree 
of perception to which they had thus attained with 
regard to their internal condition; the clear 
discoveries which they were thus enabled to make 
with respect to the origin and tendency of evil, and 
the means of rescue and deliverance from its perni- 
cious and unhallowed influences, are considerations | 
that cannot fail to produce a salutary effect on the | 
inzenuous and unsophisticated mind. It is not in the 
performance of what are called great actions; it is 
not in deeds that excite the admiration and applause 
of the multitude that true dignity or elevation of char- 
acter lies. All this is easily attainable if the natural 
qualifications be granted, and external circumstances 
favor their development and display. But to watch 
with anxious and jealous care the secret movements 
of the soul, to observe the nature of its volitions, the 
tendeney of its feelings ; to bring these to the decis- 
ion of an inward and Divine test; to abide, however 
adverse to ournatural promtings, the award here given; 
all this requires patience, a magnanimity of spirit and a | 





degree of moral courage to which the feats of hero- 
ism and of physieal prowess are utterly insignificant | 
in point of comparison. ‘The religion which is so | 
much in repute with mankind, and under the cover | 
of which the true genius of christianity often lies hid, 


lealled me by, and to that name | always answered ; | 


consists too much in a punetilious regard to external | you? 


the people called Quakers, in the seventeenth century, 
exemplified in the memoirs of the life of John Ro- | 
berts, 1665.’’ ‘This Friend, who was also known | 
by the name of John Hayward, appears to have been 
harassed by frequent prosecutions on account of his 
conscientious dissent and withdrawal from the es- 
tablished church. In the consequent examinations 
and interrogatories to which he was subjected, he 
exhibited a degree of christian boldness and indepen- 
dence, and an aptness and frankness of reply that are | 
characteristic of early Friends, and which finally | 
gained for him the favor and esteem of his persecu- | 
tors. On one occasion, being cited before the Bish- | 
op of Gloucester, charged with having absented | 
himself from the public worship, the following collo- | 
quy took place. 

Bishop. What's your name. 

J. Roberts. I have been called by my name, and | 
answered to it. 

Bishop. I desire to hear it again. 


J. R. My name is John Roberts. | 
Bishop. Well, you were born Roberts, but you | 


were not born John. Pray who gave you that| 








had no commission to baptize with water: and fur- 
ther says, “I thank God I baptised none but such 
and such ; for,”’ says he, ** | was not sent to baptize, 
(i. e. with water) but to preach the gospel.” And 
if he was not sent, I would soberly ask, who required 
itat his hands? Perhaps he might have as little 
thanks for his labor as thou mayest have for thine; 


}and I would willingly know, who sent thee to bap- 


lize. 

Bishop. This is not our present business. —You 
are here returned for not coming to ehurch. What 
say you to that? 

J. R. I desire to see my accusers. 

Bishop. It is the minister and church-wardens. 
Do you deny it? 

J.R. Yes, Ido; for itis always my principle 
aud practice to go to church. 

Bishop, And do you go to churc’? 

J.R. Yes; and sometimes the church comes to 
me, 

Bishop. The church comes to you! I don’t un- 


derstand you, friend. 


J. R. It maybe so; ’tis often for want of a good 


understanding that the innocent are made to suffer, 


Apparitor. My Lord, he keeps meetings at his 


house, and he ealls that a church. 


J. R. No; Ino more believe my house to be a 


name ? 
church, than I believe what you call so to be one. 


J. R. Thou hast asked me a very hard question, | 
my name being given me before 1 was capable of | 
remembering who gave it me. But I believe it was | 
my parents, they being the only persons who hada 


right to give me my name.— That name they always | 


I believe none need call it in question now. 
Bishop. No, na; but how many children have | 


[ call the people of God the church of God, where- 
'soever they are met to worship him in spirit and in 
| truth. And when I say the church comes to me, | 
/mean the assembly of such worshippers, who fre- 
quently meet atmiy house. I do not call that « 
church which you do, which is made of wood and 
stone ; that is but the workmanship of men’s hands : 


Continued on page 136. 
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MEMOIR OF JOHN GRAY. 


Jonn Gaay was born at. Brentfort, in the county i rydestitution. 


of Middlesex, Env. on the 9thof ninth-month, 1775. 
His father, William Gray, was a tin-plate worker, 
and bragier ; and having a family of eleven ehildren 
to support on slender resources, was subjected to 
many eares and difficulties, His children, neverthe- 
less, reccived the education suited to their circumstan- 
ces, being brought up in the principles of Christiani- 
ty as professed by the Society of Friends. 

When about five years of age, John with his el- 
dest brother, was sent to school at Yealand, in Lan- 


cashire, where he was noticed as an amiable and in- | 


novent Jad, His disposition was cheerful, his man-' 
ners meek and quiet, and his habits domestic. Hus- 
bandry and agriculture formed his favourite pursuits, 
and appeared peculiarly to harmonize with his unso- 
phisticated mind. Ile would employ his half-holi- 
days in assisting, as far as he was able, in his mas- 
ter’s farm, while his sechool-fellows: were amusing | 
themselves at a distance. 

After leaving Yealand, John went to school at Gil- 
dersome, in Yorkshire, where he remained but a few | 
months, and at the age of about fifteen was appren- 
ticed to a respectable firm of pewterers, in Spital- 
fields ; in whose employmenthe spent the remainder 
of his life, though the oecupation but ill accorded 
with his taste for rural pursuits. 

The ways of Providence are, at times, inscruta- | 
ble; wonderful they are, and past finding out. But | 
when the patient mind is aflerwarcs permitted to be- 
hold what has been done, as it were,in darkness, 
how amazing is the view of Divine goodness, and 
wisdom then unfolded ; and how truly does the mind 
awakened, as it seems, out of a deep slumber, ex- 
claim with the Psalmist, « So foolish was I, and ig- | 
norant; I wasasa beastbefore thee. Nevertheless I | 
am continually with thee; thou hast holden me by my 
right hand. ‘Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterwards receive me to glory.” Psalm I xxiii. 
22. ef seq. 


It was doubtless a disappointment to John Gray, 


not to be permitted to follow the bent of his inelina- | 


tion; but who is to estimate the amount of good 
done by this humble individual, secretly it may be, 
and indiree tly, but nevertheless effected by his in- 
strumentality, in one of the poorest parishes of 7 
metropolis ? For let us remember that the soul « 
the most wretched wanderer through the streets, . 
as precious and as immortal as that of the greatest | 
prince. 
His integrity, temperance, and respectful manners | 
won the esteem of his employers ; whilst his cheer- 
ful piety and kindness of heart, and his unresisting 
patience, under every untoward circumstance, en- 


‘unto everlasting life,” 


, the duties of the day. 


| subseriptions for the more urgent claims of tempora- | anything. 
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He never spent his money in Spiriis, to- 


Theextreme simplicity of his mode | baceo, or in any other foolish or sensual indulvenée ; 


lof living enabled him not only to lay by sufficient | but what was not really required for his own or 


for his own wants in time of need, but to extend pe- 


‘others comfort, he wisely laid up “ againsi a rainy 


}euniary assistance to others, to an extent of which! day.” 


few had any idea. 


A cup of weak coffee (or rather | 


Thus John Gray appears to have hit that h: appy 


‘milk flavoured with eoffe ) and a slice of dry bread! medium between two extremes, which ‘is rarely 


sufficed for his breakfast, and the same for his eve ne | 
ing meal, John, did not, however, denv himself the | 


found. Heaven was ever uppermost in his mind, 
but earth was not dispised. His neighbour was 


comforts of life: he was neither extravagant or! loved and benefited, but his own future wants were 


grudging but lived righteously, soberly, and godly in 


the sight of all men ; always presenting a neat and | 


respectable appearance : his clothing being good and 


ample, after the fashion of the se ventee nth century, | 
learned of the ant to gather his food in the harvest 


as handed downby the Society of Friends, of which 
he continued through life a eons aan and exemp- 


lary member. 


In attending the meetings of this Society, both for 
worship, and for transacting its various affairs, John 


Gray sacrificed no ineonsiderable portion of his | 


wages; for being paid so much for the day’s work, 
he conscientiously deducted from the amount for the 
time he was absent from work; thus showing how 
justly he estimated the relative value of the “ meat 
which perisheth,” and of that « which endureth 


Lord in company with his friends, and with which 
his strength was day by day renewed ; thus also, 
making his light to shine before men, as an example 
of the sincere love of God,and firm relianee on His 


in this and other religious pursuits, was equal to a 
fifth part of his whole earnings, which were by this 
means reduced to about twenty-five shillings per 
week. Yet out of this sum, he for many years al- 
lowed seven shillings per week to a widowed sister! 

John Gray also contributed liberally to the tunds of | 
his Society ; and on one occasion, having subseribed | 





| not forgotten; and while he placed his trust for dai- 


ly bread, both spiritual and temporal on the Lord’s 
all-seeing Providence, he never neglected the means 
which that Providence had wisely ordained, but 


and to provide, in the time of strength and vigor, for 
the claims of age and decrepitude. ‘Thus he was en 
abled, when accidentally deprived for some weeks of 
the use of his hand, to decline the customary sub- 
scription for the sick, tendered him by his fellow- 
workmen. He thanked them for their kindness, but 
assured them he had suflicient, and they might want 
it themselves. 

As an instance of John Gray’s conscientiousness, 


it may be mentione J, that he would never assist in 


for which he waited on the} 


| protecting providence, whilst he faithfully discharged | 
The pecuniary sacrifice made | 


executing government contracts for supplyi Ing the 
army and navy, regarding it as giving an indirect 
sanction to war; nor would he consent to put his 
hands to any goods designed for the negroes, untl 
satisfied that it could not, in any way, encourage 
slavery or the slave trade. 

Perh: aps nothing was more remarkable in the charac- 
ter of John Gray,than his modesty and humility. Be- 
ing once requested to accept of some appointment in 
the Society to which he belonged, he expressed the 
eenuine feeling of his mind, when he said, in his art 
less manner, “ I feel as a little child.”’? On sueh oe 
casions his respectful manners, his deference to- 
wards those placed in circumstances above him, and 


‘two guineas towards the support of the Friends’ | his just remembrance of the different ranks of socie- 
‘School at Ackworth, it was suggested to him that a | ty, were trully exemplary, and ealled for attention, 


‘guinea would be quite as much as could be reasona-| and respect. 
but he replied that he should feel) felt it his duty to extend a word of remonstrance or 


bly expected ; 
most easy to give two. 
amount of .his earnings for two weeks! 

The widow of an old blind workinan, with whom 
he had formerly lod ed, he employed as a washer- 
women; and this brings to my recollection a little 
circumstance so characteristic of the man, that I can- 
not omit mentioning it :— 

John used frequently to wear paper gailers, while | 
at work. andthe reason he assigned was this—that | 
the small pieces of metal falling from his work 
bench on his stockings, fastened in them and eut the 


| poor wom: in’s hands in washing them The stuf 


deared him to all, and gr adually obtained for him a| | paper formed a kind of ¢ anopy over ta feet, and 


remakable influence over his fellow-workmen. If an lthrew off the chips and dust. 


oath or an evil word chanced to reach his ear, a sigh | 


Every seventh-d: Ly 
evening he took this poor woman a supply both of 


from John Gray would often produce immediate si- | food and money. 


lence ; and amonestall hiscompanions, there was not} 
an individual, old or young, who would wilfully | 
wound his feelings. 


In the life of an obscure journeyman, passing day 
after day, and year after year, in the same unvaried | 
course, but few incidents occur worthy of record, | 
and little is felt to detain the pen of the biographer. | 
In the present instance, the narrative of the spiritual | 
journey is equally barren. Not but that our se teal 
tian friend had passed through the wilderness and 


A poor lad used to frequent the neighbourhood of | 


| Spitaltields, who, from his deplorable appearance, | 


and the nick-name he obtained, was the object of | 
continual persecution from the swarms of ragged | 
children, whom idleness, intemperance, and vice had 
‘deprived of parental control. ‘This poor creature 
was frequently relieved by our kind hearted friend, | 
who one dav seeing him pelted by his merciless ene- | 


ceeded to remonstrate w ith their pare nts, te ling them 


mies, sallied forth, and reprim: anding the boys, pro- I 


through the sea, and had eaten of the same spiritual | how imprope r such cruelty was, and how great their 
meat, and drunk of the same spiritual drink, which | own re sponsibility, in not ‘bringing up their children 


the children of Israel formerly did, for he drank | ; 
of that spiritual Rock which ‘followed them ; and 
that Rock was Christ. (1 Cor. x. 1—4.) But no 
record being left of his journey, save in the unwrit- 
ten excellencies which shone forth in his character, | 
it must be passed in silence. 

He was a faithful servant for nearly fifty years ; 
devoting his earnings and his leisure time to deeds of | 
benevolence, many of which, there is reason to be- | 
lieve, are known only to Him who seeth in secret. | 
(Matt. vi. 1—4,) 

He might often be seen passing along in his pecu- 
liar gate, half running, half walking, with 


ina more becoming manner. He returned from this 
kind mission. and with a smile on his eountenanee, 
said, «They only laughed at me,’’—-so little was he | 


| trines. 


This was especially the case when he 


This sum was nearly the | c aution to his masters, who did not conform so rigid- 
ly to the rules of the Society, 2 


s John conscientious- 
lv believed to be required 

But though he believed it right to conform to 
whatever was ordained by his Society, there was 
none of that narrowness in the character of John 
| Gr: ay, which would set limits to the power and good- 
ness of God, by circumscribing His heavenly king- 
‘dom, to the exclusion of all but certain sects and doe- 
Our humble minded friend entertained hap- 
pier ideas of divine love, and could embrace, as a 
fellow-disciple of that Saviour who said, « If thou 
wilt enter into life, Aeep the commandments,” every 
man, who like himself journeyed in_ sineerity of 
heart towards the promised land, however mist aken 
| his religious opini: is might seem ; and he was far 


‘from regarding others with less cordiality, who dif- 


fered from him in this respect. A young man of his 
acquaintance having been absent from the meeting 
| for worship for several weeks, John felt it his duty 


'to visit him, fearing that he neglected attending any 


place of worship. On being informed that the 
young man attended the service of the E piscopal 
'Chureh, his mind appeared relieved, and simply re- 
plied, ** Well, we are told to try all things—let us 
bind we hold fast that which is coon, 


These incidents are the more worthy of remark, 
fiom the consideration that John Gray had been 
brought up all his, life in strict conformity to the 
rules of the religious body to which he belonged: he 
had mingled chiefly with that body ; and living in 


vexed by suc +h diss \ppointments : indeed, in the words | other respects in great sec lusion, he was placed in 
of one of his brothers, “I never knew him moved| cireumstances calculated rather to narrow the mind. 


Though he gave away much in proportion to his | 
‘income, yet he was not lavish, nor did he think it| 
right to risk his own subsistence, in case of illness | 
or old age, for the temporary relief of others. On 
the contrary, he laid by a portion of his earnings in 
the Savings’ Bank; and at the time of his death he! 


on any cross occurrence.” | Nothing could have produced that true greatness of 


‘soul, which dwelt in so humble an exterior, but the 


true spirit of Christianity, proclaiming, “ Glory to 
God, in the highest ; and on earth, peace, good- “will 


to men.” 


He was always welcome at ,the houses of his 
masters’ family, who esteemed him highly, and in 


a basin! had accumulated a sum not far short of £200.—! whom he in return felt a kindand friendly interest. 


in his hand, containing food for some poor object of| With the exception of a small legacy of about £30,| He said little, but there was am indiscrib. able influ. 


his charity. Few knew whence he came or w hither | left him by a friend, the accumulation was the fruit | 


he went; for as far as his own resources could 
reach, he extended his kindness without soliciting aid 
from others. At times, however, he was constrained 
to call upon his fellow-workmen and friends, to raise 


of his own industry and prudence; and extraordi- 
nary as such instances are, we may comprehend how 
so much could be done with such small means, 
when we remember that John Gray never wasted 


'ence about the man, which added %@ his meek and re- 


spectful manners, made it impossible to help loving 
him, or feeling that he was no ordinary character. 

He was a man of few words, and his speeches 
were generally the imperfect expression of consider- 
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able thought, and ofa deeper wisdom than many gave | 
him credit for. He enjoyeda joke, so long as it was | 
innocent; but anything bordering upon the profane, or | 
calculated in any way to injure or offend, be sedulous- | 





‘know that in subduing every sinful disposition, in 


suppressing every evil thought we are laboring, not 
only for our own eternal happiness, but, inconjunction 
with the spirits of the just on earth, :.nd thos: made 






- — 

| is regulated pon the calculation of a very limited 
| demand, and aconsequeetly high price. Yet there 
|is in reality scareely a Hmit to the cheapness at 
| which books may be produced. All that is required 


ly shunned and discouragad. Mindful ofhisown duty | perfect in heaven—yea, with the King of Heaven )is a sufficiently extended demand, to enable the art 
to God and man, he was very careful not to underate | himself—in diffusing happiness and perce amongst] of printing to preduee any book at less than the 


the character of others, aud to avoid tale-bearing and 
detraction. Whenever re heard others spoken against, 
he would endeavour to palliate their conduct; for he 


well knew, from his acquaintance with the wretched | 


our fellow mortals; and may it not be added amongst 
our heavenly brethern also? fir “ there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.”’ 


But the time drew nigh, when, inthe counsels of 


j . . « . . [ 
| most infinitesimal addition of chargeupon the mere 
|costof the paper. If a farthing of additional charge 


| would answer witha million of purchasers, half a 
‘farthing would answer withtwo millions. Nor does 


and degraded, who became, from time to time the | incrutable wisdom, the earthly pilgrimage of our be-| there seem to be any reason in the nature of things 
object of his charity, how much the human mind is | loved friend should be terminated, On seventh-day | why new books should not some day or other come 


i 


influenced, both in disposition and sentiment by early 


evening, the first or 12ih month, 1838, having re- 


to sell by millionsas well as new hats or new shoes. 


educatiou, and after association; and he would ofien| ceived his wages, and distributed his customary | Neither the shoemaker nor the hatter have anv art 


say,“* We must make great allowance for the way 
in which persons are brought up, and not think ad 
harshly of those wh» have not been favored with 
advantages we enjoy, lest, in the end, we should be | 
found no better stewards than they, tou_h entrus- | 
ted with more talents.” 

He did not, however, connive at evil in gahers, | 
any more than in himself; and once daring his apren- | 
ticeship, having had reason to suspect the couduet} 





alms, including a subseiption fora poor workman, he 
retired to his lodging, and, while he was seated by 
the fire-side, probably communing with his Maker, 
in gratitude for mercies during the past week, the 
messenger of God was sent with the message, 
“ Steward, give up thy stewardship.’’ Doubtless 
his spirit responded, ** Lord, thy servant is ready.” 


‘The summons was sudden—awful to those around, 


but to him joyous; and as he passed from the fleet- 


iby which they can redaee their prices upon an ex- 
| tension of their sales, in the proportion that the pub- 
lisher of books can do by means of the art of print- 
ing. 

Mr. Knight, has done wisely, we think, in keep- 
ting elear of any benevolent confederacy for impo- 
sing libraries or books upon the working classes. ~—- 
Associations or committees may be of much service 

in aiding or directing the purchase of books for dis- 


of a workman in the manufactory, he felt it his duty ing things of time and space, to the glorious realities | trict or factory libraries but association-manufactured 

to state his suspicions to his master. ‘They proved | of a better world, exchanging the approaching Sab-| books, or any sort of machine-made literature, would 

but too well founded; but the affair is said to have | bath on earth, for an endless Sabbath in heaven, we jin this case provea failfire. It is bread that the peo- 

a serious ellect upon the tender mind of John Gray. | feel assured that he heard the joyful sound re-echoed | ple want (morally as well as materialty ;) it will not 
‘Thus far we have only enumerated the virtues of |by kindred saints and angels, * Well done, good | do to give them a stone, 

our friend; if he had his counteracting evils, it can! and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a} And we like what Mr. Knight says as to the sub- 


only be said that his meekness aud humility conceal. | 
ed them. ‘That he was subject to the infirmities of | 
humanity, needs notto be questioned; but his irre- | 
proachable life affords satisfactory evidence, that | 
through the infinite merey and almighty power of | 
Him who was manifested to destroy the works of | 
the devil, he had well nigh attained to that state of | 
purification, in which, by the submission of the hu-| 
man will, the Lord and Saviour reigns supreme 
and which is that state of perfection signified by the 
injunction, ** Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect:’’ and of which the 
Psalmist exclaims, * Mark the perfect man, and | 


behold the upright; for the end of that man is) 
peace ;”’—a striking description of the state of| 
peace, or rest, succeeding the conquest of the corrupt 
affections of our fallen nature, and the tumultuous | 
enemies of our peace, 

‘The love of virtue is the love of God; for there | 
is none good but He ; and all the good which we ean 
admire and love in our fellow-creatures, must be di- | 
rived from this ONE great source. ‘Thus the second 
commandment is like unto the first, and upon these | 
two hang all the law andthe prophets. Matt. xxii. | 
37, 40. 

‘The exercise of this highest emotion of the heart | 
must greatly tend to its improvement and elevation. | 
[t cannot butlead towards the source of all good ; | 
and this, I believe, was one great means of John | 
Gray’s usefulness. He was a man_ beloved by all. | 
His sincerity no man could question. ‘The purity of | 
his purpose, his charity and kindness, none could | 
doubt. No envious spirit dared to speak, nor bigot 
to think evil of him; and thus he was the means of 
warning many a cold and stubborn heart, which no | 


remonstrance or verbal eloquence could move. 

‘There is something so beautiful and so impressive 
in the character of a Christian, that he must be de- 
praved indeed, who cannot in some degree appreciate 
it. Fora tine its influence may not be sensibly 
felt; but though it be as the water dropping onthe flint, 
it will inevitably and safely wear its way. But be- 
sides the example of a holy life, and the blessings of 
charity and kindness, there is an influence which 
every one possesses—a secret spiritual power, which 
mind exerts upon mind, as matter upon matter, and 
which is generally signified by the ** Communion 
of Saints,” a doctrine professed by the Church of 
England, though it would seem to be but little un- 
derstood or acknowldged. It has been said by an 
amiable dissenting minister that “'There can be no 
doubt in the minds of those willing to take the apos- 
tolic expression in its plain and obvious sense, but 
there js, even in this world, with the spirits of all 
men, a secret, invisible communion, and many, | am 
sure, can bear testimony to.the comfort and support 
they have derived from this blessed fellowship.” 

It was probable this secret, spiritual influence, 
which operated more thananything external, on the 
minds of those associated with John Gray ; and it 
should be an ever-present motive to sanctification, to 


| Christ. 


few things, | will make the ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

In the morning as soon as the event became 
known, many poor creatures who had looked to him 
mainly for support, congregated about the humble 
abode of the departed, mourning the loss of their 
best or only friend. Numerous others who had 
known his virtues, with such of his tellow-workmen 


‘as resided in the neighbourhood, paid a last visit 


to his remains. E:erywhere the name of John 
Gary was heard, coupled with all that is good and 
excellent. 

Qn the following first-day his remains were inte-- 


red in the Friends’ burial ground at Whitechapel, in 


the presence of a numerous circle of friends. A 
vail of peaceful solemnity spread over the group, 
and, to repeat the words uttered upon this oceasio :, 
‘There seemed, as if it were, a voice from th 
grave, saying, ‘Follow me, as I have followed 
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From the Examiner. 


BOOKS FOR THE WORKING CLASS. 


A « Circular,” just issued by Charles Knight, an- | 
'nounces a new literary speculation of remarkable 
boldness ; the publication of a series of popular | 


works at the rate of a volume a week, each contain- 
ing as much matter as an ordinary octavo of 300 
pages, and io be sold at the price of a shilling. 

Mr. Knight, it appears, had been consulted by 
some intluential persons taking an interest in the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the working 


classes, as to the best mode of supplying a body of | 


books suited, both by their cost and their subjects, 
for district and factory libraries; and it had been 


rroposed or suggested that such books might be pro- | 


dueed by the aid of an association of manufacturers 


and other employers, engaging to purehase a certain | 


number of copies of each, or otherwise securing the 


publisher against loss. Mr. Knight, however, has 


determined to decline the formal co-operation of any | 


such body. and to publish the works at his own risk, 
provided his announcement of the scheme shall be 


so received as to justify him, upon the ordinary | 


commercial principle, in making such a venture. 


We cannot give its details, but may say generally, | 
that it turns upon conditions of guarantee as to} 


sales of a certain extent being secured by the private 
exertions of those more immediately interested in the 
plan; Mr. Knight committing the rest to the com- 
mon chances of publication. 

It must be admitted that itis at any rate the largest 
scheme that has yet been proposed for providing the 
people with cheap reading. And it is cheapness, af- 
ter all, that is most wanted in this particular matter. 
If we had ever so many of the best books, they 
would be out of the reach of this class of readers so 
long as they remained dear. ‘the combination of a 
sufficiently low price with excellence or suitableness 
in other respects, is to be found only in a very small 
number of existing books. All ordinary publication 


| jects and general character of his proposed new se- 
{ries of works—* that there should be no attempt at 
'exclusiveness ; that books should not be made for 
‘the poor; that we should not take up the most false 
and dangerous opinion that the understandings of the 
/poor should be written. down to.” ‘The books in 
‘fact, as we understand the design, are to be peculiar- 
| ly adapted to the working classes by their cheapness 
| rather than anything else ; it is the pocket not the 
‘understanding, of the poor man that is to be recog- 
‘nized or less capacious, or not so well supplied, as 
}that of the rich; it is not the writing, but only the 
| price, of the works now offered to the people that is 
|to be keptdown. Indeed it would be more correct 
| to say that the works are, by virtue of this peculiari- 
_ty, not offered exclusively to any one class, but to all 
classes; that they will form the first considerable 
body of reading produced in this country of which 
the poor may avail themselves equally with the rich. 
There is certainly no exclu i’eness, no timid or in- 
sulting accommodation to the ignorance or incapacity 
of the poor, in the subjects of the volumes announc- 
ed for the commencing quarter of the series,—which 
besides an account of the “The Factories of Great 
Britian,”’? comprise an original work on domestic life 
in Egypt, a reprint of Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shaks- 
peare, a work on China, by Mr. Davis, a Biogra- 
| phy of Caxton, the printer, a History of Early Eng- 
lish Literature, from. the competent hand of Mr. 
Craik, and anew translation of Plutareh’s Lives of 
Alexander and Julius Cesar, with notes and othe: il- 
lustrations—the last mentioned by Professor Long. 
The novelty and chief importanee of this scheme 
jare found in its promise of enabling the poor to 
command by their number the same advantages, in so 
‘far as its scope or purpose extends, which hitherto 
have been only within the reach of the compara- 
tively few and wealthy ; and for this we wish. it all 


SuCCeSS, 


NAILS. 

| ‘l'othe United States is due the invention and in- 
troduction of eut nails, and the power machines 
which cut and head them with such astonishing ra- 
ipidity. ‘The following extracts fiom the writings of 
the celebrated Dr. Ure will show in what high esti- 
mation this branch of purely American industry is 


| held in England. 

| “As nails are objects of prodigious consumption in 
‘building their block houses, the citizens of the J. 
States very early turned their mechanical genius to 
good account in the construction of various machines 


| for making them. So long since as the vear 1810, 


|it appears, from the report of the Secretary of the 
| ‘Treasury, that they possessed a machine which per- 
| formed the eutting aud heading at one operation, with 
‘such rapidity that it could win out upwards of 100 
| najls per minute, ‘Twenty years ago,’ says the Se- 
l'eretary of the State of Massachusetts in that report, 
‘some men then unknown and in obseurity, began by 
| cutting slices out of old hoops, and, by a common 
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vise griping these pieces, headed them with several | For they, being 1gnorant of God’s righteousness, and 
strokes of the hammer. By progressive improve- going about to establish their own righteousness, | 


ments, slitting mills were built,and the shears and ; . ati 
ey ‘atl; B ow f as : f labor | Have not submitted themselves to the righteousness 
the heading tools were per ected ; yet mueca labor sod,” 

and expense were reqisite to make nails. In a little | of God. 

time, Jacob Perkins, Jonathan Ellis, and a few It is not our purpose to enter into a for- 


others, put into execution the thought of eutting and mal vindicstion of our religious Society from the. 


heading nails by water power ; but being more intent 
upon their machinery than upon pecuniary affairs, 
they were unable to prosecute the business. At dif- | In this chapter. 


gross calumnies and misrepresentatious that abound 
Suffice it to say, that they are stale 


ferent times other men have spent fortunes in im- | accusations which have been urged again and again, | connexion with it. 
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; - : : 
emanating from the Society of which it has formed a 


component part, and other religious bodies to which 
it has already, in some degiee, approximated, it must 
of necessity keep up a constant and jealous watch 
on both sides. 

Here may be discerned the cause of the frequent and 
unprovoked assaults on the Society of Friends, prop- 


‘erly 80 called, by those who have formerly stood in 


‘To this circumstance, we appre- 


provements; and it may be said with truth, that | which have been met and refuted almost as often as | hend,may be traced the origin of the book under no- 


more than $1,000,000 has been expended. But at 
length these joint efforts are’crowned with complete 
success, and we are now able to manufacture at about 
one-third the expense that wrought nails can be man- 
ufactured for—nails which are superior to them for 
at least three-fourths of the purposes to which nails 
are applied, and for most other purposes they are 
full as good. ‘lhe machines made use of Odiorne; 
those invented by Jonathan Ellis anda few others opinion, have instigated to this and similar attac ks, is 
present very fine specimens of American genius.” aduty which appears to be extorted from us, and | 


they have been reiterated ; 
foundation in truth. 


We do not wish to engage in controversy; nei- 
ther would we wantonly or unnecessarily wound the 


which, so far as circumstances qnalify us to form an | 





which we conceive a respect for the cause of truth, 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, and the reputation of our Religious Society abso- | 


lutely demands. Viewed in the mass, the communi. | 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH-MONTH 20, 1844. ty to which our assailant is attached presents a very | 
~ | unique character, and occupies a new and singular 
Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. Ne : zh d : baa 
' Saks mow EOFk, and | | position in what is termed the Christian world. It 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- 
ments for the Intelligencer. | would be extremely difficult, in contemplation of its, 
| peculiar and distinctive features to find an exact term | 
A work has lately appeared entitled « Select His- by which to designate it. 
Ter: j i lio L001 r r Bs: eis ° ° “” 
torical Memoirs of the Religious Society of Friends ligious denominations has nospecific name to bestow 
y ir.’ 7" ‘ > 1e ' : ° ° ° ° ° . ° 
by W. Hodgson, jr. he professed object of this upon it. It is in fact an association sui generis. 


publication is, as the title page indicates, * for the | {¢ cannot, with strict propriety of language, be called | 


- 


information of young persons, and inquirers after Di- | | the Society of Friends, because, as a body, it stands 
vine truth.”’ In this production, the reader will dis- | 

cover very little that posesses claims to originality, feud with almost every other denomination, to de- 
either of sentiment or matter. It consists principally | pounce it as heretical and infidel. No circumstance, 


of historical and biographical sketches which have | perhaps, is more decisive of its real character than | 





repeatedly appeared in print, and which, it is to be | the prompt feeling of sympathy with w hich it has | 
presumed, are already: sufficiently easy of access, ‘thus entered into the prejudices of other sects, and | 
through other and more unexceptionable channels, to | its frequent and interested appeals to those prejudices | 
young persons desirous of information and to “ in-| jn contradistinction to the religious views and Chris- | 


; » © > : . 99 > ‘ . 
quirers afier Divine truth.”” How far the compiler | tian standing of Friends. Such, in almost every | 


. . asf 
has been infected with what is termed the cacocthes | stage of its history, has been the treatment which| 
/a practical belief in the fundamental principle of our 


seribendi ; or how far he has been ambitious to ap- | yr Society has experienced from the hands of those 
pear before the public in the character of an author, | who have apostatized from its religious principles. | 


is a question, which of course it is not our business to And yet, notwithstanding all this, the body to whieh | § 
In the late controversy in our Society by the party of 


das : 
decide. ‘This we submit to his own reflections.— | this writer belongs retains so many of its former fea- 


We conclude, however, without wishing improperly | tyres as a quandom portion of the Society of Friends, | 


to disparage his labors, that, for aught that appears in | that it seems hardly fair to deprive it absolutely of the | 
The appellation of Orthodox Friends which 
received, as it indieates its two fold 


the present work of a new and striking character, | title 
he might well have spared himself and the press the| j, has 


burden of a volume of more than 400 pages. We} relation to our Society and the general body of Or- | 


are the more inclined to this opinion from the fact that | t,odox professors, is, perhaps, the most appropriate | 
in the last chapter will be found a labored and very | that can be found for it. Be this as it may, the na- 


disingenuous statement inrelation to what he is pleased | tural tendency of those popular tenets which it has 


> We » 66 y srAacy - i a ° a . ° . — ‘4 . 
10 dle nominate the heresy ol bk, Lic ks and his fol- superadded to its former belief is to draw it into alli- 





‘fp 9 . . . . . . 
lowers, }ances with other religious persuasions of kindred 
| 


Whatever-may be the peculiar claims of this wri-| tastes and sentiments, and of this it has had fre- 


' { 


ter, certain it is that he entertains no very modest | quent and alarming demonstrations, of which may 
His naked | be cited the instance of Bates in this country, and | 
allegations he deems equivalent to proof. He draws | of Wilkinson and others, called the Evangelical party, 
largely on the credulity of his readers, and still more | in England. Its original predilections, of which it has 
From his false | not been able fully to divest itself, will not. however, 


opinion of the virtues of his ipse divit. 


liberally on his own imagination, 
estimate of character, founded on prejudice and mis- permit this new society to embrace, to the desired ex- 
conception, he derives his own conclusions with re-| tent, the proffered terms of affinity held out to it by | 
gard to the motives of individuals, of some of whom! other denominations; and hence it is thrown upon} 
| neutral ground. ‘Ilo maintain itself in this position, 


at least it may be said, that the purity, uprightness, and | 
is the peculiar difficulty under which it labors ; and | 


consistency of their lives had placed them far above the | 
reach of suspicion. Were it not that we are deeply | whether it will finally succeed in this respect, or, in | 
sensible of the morbid influence of bigotry on the hu-| other words, whether it will be able to preserve its | 





man mind,we should be disposed to consider as the} personal identity, is a curious and interesting pro- | 
fruits ofenvy and malevolence, what, in the present | blem that remains to be solved. On this point, | 
instance, we would charitably suppose may be only | so far asrelates to the result of this experiment, 

the effect of ignorance and an unenlightened zeal. | | we must be permitted to entertain some very strong 
“For I bear them record,” says Paul, “that they !doubts. In the mean time, in order to protect itself 
have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. |from the contrary influences to which it is subject, 








| Orthodox Friends. 


‘curred at different periods and, which at the same 


The nomenclature of re-| ~ ae 
| time present a more striking parallel to each other can- 


| not readily be found; and of this fact the writer of the 


| work under consideration, however he may disguise 


| 


opposed to that Society ,and does not scruple,in com- | ob: : 
| part of his subject aware,probably, that the party whose 


| work to enlighten, viz: the sincere 
ter Divine truth’’ 


and that they have noj| tice, and publications of a similar character, The 
|compiler of this work, as well as some other mem- 
‘bers of his fraternity, are beginning, as we have rea- 


son to believe, to discover, at this late day, from evi- 


pee as dence thus forced upon ihem and which they have 
feelings of any, but an exposition of the motives | : 


been unable to resist, that the outward views of reli- 


gion whic h they have maintaine “] with somuch zeal 


and Jack of Christian charity and which have estrang- 
ed them from the Society of Friends, are, in their le- 
gitimate operation and practical results, incompatible 
with a firm belief 
Christianity as inculeated by G. Fox and his coadju- 
tors. Nothing, we conceive, can be more evident 
than that the views held by the early schismatie Geo. 
| Keith are nearly identical with those maintained by 
Indeed, two cases that have oc- 


1is impressions, appears to be not wholly unconscious. 
Hence; the attention which he has bestowed:on this 


| cause he has espoused, had unwittingly got itselfinto a 
| similar predicament with the above mentioned apos- 


tate; and what more easy mode to elude suspicion 
| th: un by thus voluntarily heaping censure on those 
'who have been engaged in similar malpractices with 
ourselves; who have been our exemplars and fore- 
runners in evil ? 


George Keith contended that something more than 


Society, viz, THE LIGHT WITHIN, was essential to 
salvation. Such was virtually the ground assumed 


which the compiler is a member ; and if, as we 


| strongly suspect, they have at length ascertained that 
‘this ground is untenable, why continue to maintain 


it? why keep up ashow of defence ? why not make 


‘an open and an honorable retreat? why strive so 


disingenuously to conceal their true position by spe- 
cious attempts to condemn those whom they so much 


'resemble? It is astriking characteristic of that class 


of persons whom it is the avowed object of this 
+ inquirers af- 


that they are no sooner convinced 


(of their mistakes, than they are prepared to acknowl- 


edge and to abandonthem. Notso, however, in the 


present instance. Instead of frankly confessing their 
error as becomes honest and disinterested men, the 
writer and portion of those whom he represents 
seem resolved to justi y themselves in the course 
which they have already adopted. In pursuance of 


this object, they labor, with all the address and inge- 


| nuity imaginable, to lower the primitive standard of 


the Society toa level with their own. And the 
more effectually to carry out their intentions, they 
| hesitate not, as exemplified by this writer, to asperse 
| the religious character and standing of those who are 
concerned to uphold the pain and simple doctrines 
of the Society on their original basis. 

Thus it has been with formalists, and mere literal 
professors in every age. While they affect to hold 
in admiration the fair memorials of the past; while 


in the fundamental principle of 
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they magnify and extol the virtues of the wise and 


a Barclay, &c., they cease not, at the same time, to 
vilify and condemn those who are endeavouring to walk 
by the same rule and to mind the same thing that 
governed the conduct of those departed worthies. 
Thus it was in the days of Christ, and unhappily 
there has not been wanting, since that period, a suc- 
cession of similar influences to annoy and disturb the 
peace of the Christian church. “Ye build the tombs 
of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, if we had been in the days ofour 
fathers, we would not have been parakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets, &e.’’ The foregoing 
strictures on the peculiar character and present stan- 
ding of Orthodox Friends, are not intended to apply 


as a body without exception or modification, to the 


members of that society individually. We know too | 
well the force of habit, ef circumstance, and associa- | 
tion on the human mind, not to feel disposed to make | 


ample allowances on this account. While we desire 
properly to estimate our own position as well as that 
of those who in a corporate capacity stand opposed 
to us, we shall not venture to condemn in detail, where 
we feei bound to censure inthe gross. With these 
remarks we leave the compiler and his work to the 


judgment of a discerning and an impartial public. 


» Acricurturat Epvucation.—An effort is being 


made to introduce agricultural books and studies into | 


the common schools in the state of New York The 
late state convention of common school superinten- 
dents appointed a committe to cojperate with a con- 
vention of the State Agricultural society for promo- 


ling the object. 


Rearine Sueep for wool has become quite an ex- 
tensive business in Illinois. A western paper says, 
the crop for one county alone for the present season 
will reach 800,000 pounds. ‘The whole has been 
rapidly sold at prices from 35 to 40 per cent, over 


those of last year. 


Private Maits.—On a trial at Utica, N. York, 
against Pomery & Co. for carrying mailable matter. 
It was decided that they had committed no breach 
of law. 

Fish Trape.—A single house in Boston during 
the past season, brought to that city, and sold fur 
distant places, 834,000 lbs. of halibut and 386,900 
ibs. of cod and haddock. 
vessels engaged in the halibut fishery has been about 


ninety. 


AGRICULTURAL PERIODIALS.—We are indebted to 
the proprietors of the Albany Cultivator for all the 
numbers from the commencement of the series. We 
have also received the Prairie Farmer and the Far- 
mers Cabinet for the present month. ‘The former 
is published at Chicago, the latter in this city, by 
J. Tatum, 50 north Fourth street. 
well stored with matter eminently calculated to im- 
prove the mind no less than the soil. For the bene- 
fit of our country readers we will make frequent se- 


lections from their valuable contents. 


INTERNATIONAL Copy-RicntT.—A law has recently 


The average number of 


They are all| 





more abundant than for several years. In Indiana: | 


over Jast season. 
| is every prospect of an unusually large crop through- 
out Maryland. The Cincinnati Chronicles says, 
| that in Pike and Scioto counties there was more than 


{four times the usual quantity of wheat. In Meigs 


jand Washington the quantity of wheat sown is large, | 


| Here and there a field is rust- 


and the quality good. 
jure the crop. The same general statements are made 
bi other portions of the State. ‘The wheat crop of 
| Ohio, in 1844 will, therefore in their opinion, be al- 


| 
i 
| 


most twenty millions of bushels, which is an advance 
! 


te twenty-five per cent on the crop of 1839, no more 
than a properallowance for the increased quantity 


sown. 


| 

| 

| Application or Gatvanism.—At a meeting of 
(an Agricultural Society in New York, a potatoe was 


| presented seven inches in circumference, and others 
| 


no larger than peas, all planted in the same soil, at 
the same time. ‘The large one was from a small plot 
Plates of 


| 
‘under the influence of a galvanic battery. 
copper and zine were placed at distances of about 
| 200 feet apart, the potatoes planted between. ‘They 
were connected by a copper wire following on a 
| fence. ‘This formed a battery, the moisture and acids 
|of the earth exciting the galvanic influence which 
| was thus constantly through the soil in which the 
potatoes were planted. ‘This is the most important 
result ever yet obtained by this experiment in the 
cultivation of plants. It has previously been tried 
| with success in the conservatories of England. 





RemarKaBiE Fact.—The New York Sun re- 
ports it as a very remarkable fact, thaton the arrival 


The Baltimore Sun tells us, “ there | 


ied, but not to suc. a degree as to materially in-| 
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PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
ew 7 . . . ; . 
» have preceded > asa Fox.a P Di dae 2 fe » s I'he following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
zood w he prec them, as a Fox, a Penn, | the papers state, they promise at least 33 per cent} Gats, at the several points named at the latest dates received: 


|FLOUR.| WH'T.{ CORN. | OaTs. 
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| of the steamship Caledonia at Boston, on the Ist of 
June last, the whole of her cargo was landed, and 
her manifest signed, and returned to Liverpool, by the 
| steamship Britannia, which left at twelve o’clock on 
‘the same morning, All the goods which passed 
|through Adams & Co’s Boston Package Express 
| office, were forwarded by them to all parts of the 
South and West at four P. M., same day. They 
entered, passed the customs, and delivered goods 
| from Liverpool in New York, in thirteen days. 








| WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 


| 
él a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by j WM. D. PARRISH, 


No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doorsabove Market, 





SAMUEL FOTHERGILL’S MEMOIRS. 
UST RECEI\ ED, ‘The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 
1 vol, 8vo. For sale by 
T. E, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street. 


SEWEL’S HISTORY, 
Or THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGR“SS OF 
J THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 
| KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now 1 
press and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in Il'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. k. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York. 
| ‘Those persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition is limi- 
|ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient. to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 
Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 
Fifih-month 20th, 1844. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 








J AE A TE a ph ly eee) ae Sw z ‘ : 
been enacted in Prussia, which secures the right of | &c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 


the Prussian bookseller to an exclusive profit in any 
fereign publication, to an interestin which he can 


show an authentic title. 


Tue Crors.—The farmers in all parts of the 
country appear to be reaping a rich harvest.—The 
accounts we have from many sections represent them 


lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 

jpages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 

| style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE. 

158 Pearl street, N. Y. 
*.* Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 

| cations. 
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BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 27, 1844. 
PENNSYLYANIA. { Portsdam Manuf. Co. do 
Philadelphia banks, par} Red Backs } dis 
Man. and Mee. bank, par} Post notes on the various N. 
Moyamensing bank, par} Y, banks no value. 
Genn ‘lownship bank, par} NEW JERSEY. 
U.S. Bank notes, 29 dis} Mechanics and Manufactur- 
Girard do. 4 dis; ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, par 
Rennsyl’a do, par Princeton bank, par 
Germantown, par Plainfield bank 2 dis 
Del. Co, at Chester, par’ State bank at Camden par 
Chester Co. W. Chester, par} Cumberland bank par 
Montgomery county, par} Mount Holly, par 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. _ par}Salem Banking Co. par 
no sale 


Farmers’ bk, Reading, # dis} Monmouth Bank 
Easton. par?N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 


Northampton, no sale; T'ren. Banking Co. old par 


Lancaster bank, } dis} All other banks do 
Far. bk, Lancaster, ; dis} Washington Banking Co. do 
Lebanon, ? dis} Franklin bank, du 
Harrisburg, ) dis’ Jersey City Bank du 
Middletown, + dis} Monmouth. do 
Carlisle, 1} dis} N. J. Manufac, Co. do 
Columbia Bridge, } dis’ Protec. and Lombard, do 
Northumberland, par} State bank at ‘Trenton, dou 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 1 dis’ Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Wy’g bk, Wilkesb’e, 14 dis} Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Pitts. demand notes, ; dis; Under $5’s, ? dis 

‘* certificates, 3 dis MARYLAND. 

‘* post notes, } dis} Baltimore banke, par 
Towanda, 85 dis} Patapsco bank, par 
York, 14 dis? Mineral bank, 1 dis 
Gettsburg, if dis} Fredericktown, } dis 
Chambersburg, 1 dis} Hagerstown, } dis 
Waynesb’g p. notes, 14 dis;Farmers’ and Millers’ Ha- 

‘« demand notes, 2 dis? gerstown, no sale. 
Brownsville p. notes, 14 dis} Westminster, ; dis 

‘* demand notes, 14 dis? Williamsport, } dis 
Erie, 24 dis; Cumberland, 1 dis 
Berks county bank, no sale; Salisbury, 2 dis 
Honesdale, 14 div! Franklin bank, par 
Bk. Susquehanna co. 30 dis; Susquehanna, , broke 
Lewistown. 14 dis} Millington, broke 


. ' 4 
Lum. bk, Warren, no sale; Frederick County bk, J dis 
West Branch bank, 5 dis) Broken bks, various prices 
Dom. Cred. Seript, 20a80 dis} Baltimore and Ohio R. R 


Lehigh Nav. Script, 20a25 notes, par 
NEW YORK. DELAWARE 
New York City, par’ Bank of Delaware, pir 
Globe bank, — fraud: Wilmington and Bran. par 
North River Bank’g Co. do’ Farmers’ bk. Delaware, pa: 
City Trust and Bank’g Co.—; Union bank, par 
Wool Growers’ bank, 25 dis Bank of Smyma, _ pa 
Com. bk, New York, 2 do’ Under $5’s, ?¥ dis 
Lafavette bank, 2 do DIS. OF COLUMBIA, 
N. ¥Y. Bkg. Co €0 dg, Washington City, 4 dis 
Dry Dock bank, 1 do’ Georgetown, 4 dis 
N. Am. Trust Co. 2 do Far. and Mechanics’, 4 dis 
All solvent banks 4a $; Alexandria, 9 dis 
Country banks, } dis’ Bank of Alexandria, broke 
Except bk of Columbia, ) Mechanics’ bank, broke 
Green Co.. Hudson, ] ¢ VIRGINIA. 
Middle Districts, — | ©} Bk. of Va. & branches, 1 dis 
Platsburg. Niagara, ( “©, Farmers’ bk & bra’s, 1 dis 
Wash. and Warren, | © Valley bk & branch, 1 dis 
Mer. and Planters’, | Ex. bk & branches, 1 dis 
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IN HEAVEN. 





TO RUDULPH 

Not here, my Brother ! 
Not here—but in a realm of boundless love, 
Where swells the anthem to Jehovah’s praise 


Where dwell the * pure in heart, ’’ and angels move 
Around the throne of “ Him of endless days’’— 
Yes, there my Brother! 


| 


In the Spirit Land ! 
Beyond the confines of far reaching thought, 
More beautiful than earthly eye hath seen, 
Where rest the Sons of Light —the heaven taught 
There art thou; where no mortal e’er hath been, 
In the Splrit Land! 


| 


Yet, still we see thee 
Thy clear, light hearted voice, greets us once more, 
Thy pleasant smile is still in Memory’s cell, 
Thy well known footfall sounds across the floor, 
And thus we dream ;—but as we break the spell, 
Ah! then we miss thee. 





How we have loved thee, 
A Father’s anguish hath reveal’d full well, 
A Mother’s gentler sorrow long will show; 
And tears that in thy Sisters’ eyes yet swell, 
And Brother’s sighs and frie »nds that mourn thee now, 
: Speak how we loved thee. 
| 
But we murmur not— 
Oh! no—We would not call thee back to earth, ' 
"T'were cruel, were the will at our command: 
Oh ! no—Till now we never knew thy worth, 


No! we murmur not. 


Our Spirit Brother ! 
O may’st thou be His minist’ring angel too, 


To check the evil,—bring the good to view 
From out the tangled web of human life, 


Loved Spirit Brother! | 


» So we may join thee, 
When Death’s dark shadow flits across the brow 
And the strong pulse forevermore shall cease. 
‘Then, as the end draws nigh, O may we know 
In humble trust, thy watchword, “Love and Peace,’ 
And we shail join thet,” 





A. | 
Philada. 3d mo. 1843. 
| 
AFFECTIONS OF ANIMALS. 
CONCLUDED. 

It has been remarked that the parental feelings of 
animals are not reciprocated to any considerable ex- | 
tent for their progeny—a fact in nature for whic h | 
there is this obvious re ason, that it is not necessary, 
in the economy of the animals, that the young should | 
have any strong attachment to their parents. 7 There | 
are, however, sume remarkable instances of strong | 
filial love on the part of the lower animals. Mr. ‘Tur- | ‘ 
ner, who resided long in America, mentions an affec- 
ting trait in the character of the bison when a calf. | 
* Whenever a cow bison falls by the murderous hand | 
of the hunters, aud happens to have a ealf, the hap-| 
less young one, far from atte mpting to escape, stay s}1 
by its fallen dam, with signs e xpressive of the dee "p> | 
est natural affection. ‘The body of the dam thus | 
secured, the hunter no heed of the ealf, of} 
which he knows he is sure, but proceeds to cut up| \ 
the carease ; then laying it on his horse, he returns 
home, followed by the poor calf, _ Which never fails 
to attend the remains of its dam.’ Mr. Turner says 
that he has seen a single hunter ride into the tow n | 
of Cincinnati, followed in this manner by three | 
calves, which seemed each to claim of him the 
parent of whom he had cruelly bereft it. ‘To| 
the same effect is an anecdote. of two spaniels, 
dam and son, who were hunting by themselves 
in Mr. Drake’s woods, near Amersham in Bucks. 
The gamekeeper shot the mother; the son frightened, | 
ran away for an hour or two, and then returned to 
look for her. Having found her dead body, he laid 
himself down by her, and was found in thatsituation 
the next day by his master, who took him home, to- 
gether with the body of the mother. Six weeks did 


take s 





almost all nutriment. He becameat length universally 
econvulsed and died of grief. 

That the maternal feeling in animals is entirely in- 
dependent of the intellect, is amply proved by the 


'commoded her, 


| kitten. 
Nor how thy soul was trained for the Bright Land in the act of sucking the cat ; 


ito take it up.— When the cat, afier_ being al 
| turned to the room, her greeting call was 


7 , |the mouse came to her. ‘The 
To warn us through a world of constant strife, i 


ily one. 


| 

| meet her, and was immediately seized and 

| fore it could be 
>| grief of the foster-mother was extreme. 


| Pylades and 
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numerous instances in whic h pariuc ul: um ithe ‘rs have| He refuse d, however, to eat, and 


not only taken the progeny of their own species un- 
der charge, but even the young 
animals, A female cat will foster a 
dog. A young panther has been it, ed by a biteh 


A eat has even been known torear a young bird; 


land there is one instance of a stll more extraordinary 


| kind of foste rship. According to Mr. Jesse, in his 
interesting volume, Gleanings in Natural History. 
‘A cat belonging to Mr. 


She hid been deprived of ali her 
litter of kittens but one, and her milk probably in- 
in some degree, for the following circumstance. 
One evening as the family were seated round the 
fire they observed a mouse make its way from the 
cupboard, which was near the fireplace, and lay 
itself down on the stomach of the cat, as a kitten 
Surprised at 
the mouse, 


would do when she is going to: suck. 

what they saw, and afraid of disturbing 
which appeared to be full-grown, they did net imme- 
diately ascertain whether it was in the act of suck- 
ing ornot. After remaining with the cat a considera- 
ble length of time, it returned to the cupboard. 
‘These visits were repeated on several other occasions, 
and were witnessed by many persous. 


only appeared to expect the mouse, but uttered that | 
| sort of greeting purr which the animal fs so well | 


known to make use of when she is visited by her | 
‘The mouse had every aj pearauce of being 
but such was its vigi- 
lance, that it retreated as soon as a hand was put out 
bsent re- 
made, and 


isted between these two incongruous animals could 


|not be mistaken, and it lasted some time. ‘Khe ate} 
| of the mouse, like that of most pets, was a melancho- | 


During the absence of its nurse, a sirange 
cat came into the room. ‘The pvor 
king her for its old friend and protectress, ran out to 
slain be- 
clutches.—The 


rescued from her 


ing to the parlor she made her usu: il eall, but o 
| mouse came to meet her. She was restless and un- 
/ easy, went mewing about.the house, and showed het 


distress in the most marked manner. 


mouser, and that during the time she 


would appear that the faculty for the love of off- 


spring-~the philoproge nitiveness of Gall’s system— | 


is excited at the time of parturition, and that the feel- | 
in general we 


ling, craving for exercise, is ready to take up w= h 


any object capable of gratifying it, if the one prima- | 
| mit them to be. 


rily contemplated by nature be wanting. 


Animals are also possessed of the ordinary social 
affections. Some are gregarious, which 
regular societies. Almost all have a liking for com- 
pany. 
than a cow alone. Enter the paddock of a solitary 
horse, and it is odds thathe comes up and follows 
you, as if courting your society. ‘The dog attaches 
himself to man with a devotion which touches eve ry 
generous nature. ‘The eat, notwithstanding the | 
doubts of many upon the subject, is also capable of} 
the warmest attachmentto the human beings amongst 
whom it lives. 
relates an instance of a dog belonging to a tailor in 
‘Tooley Street, Southwark, which hi 1unted the grave 
of its deceased mas‘er in St. Olave’s churchyard till | 
itdied. ‘There are other ak of which 
have proved quite iucopsolable for the death of their 
owner, and died of grief on that account. Friend- 
ships, such as those of Damon and Pythias, and 
’ Orestes, are rivalled in the anim: al | 
world, Aninstance is furnished in the story of two | 
Hanoverian horses, which had long served together 

| 


dogs 


in the Peninsular war, in the German brigade of ar- 


of entirely different | 
young | 


Smith, the respectable bail fT 
and agent of the Earl of Lucan, at Laleham, is in the | 
constant habit of taking her place on the reg before 
| the parlor fire. 


[ mention this in order to account| 


‘The eat not | 


attachment which ex- | 


mouse, mista- | 


On return- 


What render- | 
led the anecdote I have been relating the more extra- 
ordinary, is, the fact of the eat being an excellent 
was showing, 
so much fondness for this particular mouse, she Wis | 
preying upon others with the utmost avidity.’ It} 


is just ans | 
‘ TT ed ore os | he reaps the proper consequences of such conduct. 
other term for the feelings which induce men to form | rd he tek 

| e take 


A cow in a herd appears a happier creature | Nehiis : ‘ 
Mi [we | ples of justice and kindness which he is taught to 


| 
Mr. Blaine, in his Canine Pathology | 
| 


| knowledge 
anger.” 


was constantly 
turning round bis head to look for his companion, 
sometimes neighing as if to call lum.” All the care 
that was bestowed upon him was of uo avail. He 
was surrounded by other horses, but he did not no- 
tive them: and he shortly afterwards died, not ha- 
ving onee tasted food from the ume his former asso- 
ciate was killed. A gentleman who witnessed the 
circumstance, assured me that nothing could be 
more affecting than the whole demeanor of this poor 


| 


horse.” 

When cut off ftom friendships with their own 
kind, animals will form aitachments to individuals 
of different species. Gi bert Wh te tells a curious 
| aneedote of a horse and asoliiary hen 3 nding much 
| of thei ‘iy time together in an orchard, where they saw 
ino creatures but each other. The fowl] would ap- 
| proach the quadruped with notes of complacency, 
rubbing itself gently against its legs; while the haree 
would look down with satisfaction, and move with 
the greatest cauiion and cireumspection, lest he 
should trample on his diminutive companion. 

‘The celebrated horse, the Godolphin Arabian, and 
a black eat, were for many years the warmest 
friends. When the horse diéd in 1753, the cat sat 
upon his carcass till he was put under ground ; and 
‘then crawling slowly and reluctantly away, retired 
to a havloft, where she was soon after found dead. 
| Lions confined in menageries have in numerous in- 
| stances spared litle dogs that have been thrown to 
| them, and formed with these creatures a permanent 
friendship. St. Pierre describes such an attachment 
between a lion at Versailles and a dog, and con- 
‘cludes by saying—* Their friendship is one of the 


admitted the eat to similar intimacies; and a tame 
fox has been admitted by dovs to course with them. 
| One of the most extraordinary animal friendships 
was related to Mr. Jesse by a trustworthy 
| who his men for nine years in the American 
| Slates , in charge of some extensive. public works. 
‘One of these ba consisted in the erection of a 
beacon in a swamp in one of the rivers, where he 
caught a young alligator. ‘This animal he made so 
perfectly tame, that it followed him about the house 
like a dog, serambli ing up the stairs after him, and 
showing much affection and docility. Its great fa- 
vovite, however, was a cat, and the friendship was 
mutual. When the eat was reposing herself hetore 
the fire (this was at New York), the alligator would 
lay himself down, place his } ze ad upon the eat, and 
iu this attitude go to sle« p. af the cat was absent 
the alligator was restless vis he always appeared 
happy when the cat was near him.’ 

What do all these aneedotes, which might be al- 
most indefinitely multiplied, tend to show?! ‘That 
the lower animals possess qualities superior to what 
are disposed to allow, and might be to 
us sources of far greater social pleasure than we per- 
Man deems his breathing 
tes in this sphe re only fit subjects for the wanton 
exercise of his salf-esteem and destructiveness ; and 


perse " 


assoc ja- 


a more true and benevolent view ‘of the 
animal nature, and treat on the same simple prine!- 


display towards his ‘ fellow-creatures, he would find 
his own interests immensely advanced by it. ‘The 
docility and social feeling of animals would be more 
| strongly developed than at present; their services 
| would be more heartily rendered; and man would 


| himself be improved by the reflection of better feel- 


ings from these humble creatures. 


SAAAAMARAAAAS mn 


ANGE R. 

‘THe maxim which Periander of Corinth, one ot 
the seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 
and benevolence, was, * be master of your 
Ile considered anger as the great disturber 
of human life ; the chief enemy both of public hap- 
piness and private tranquility, and though he could 
not lay on posterity a stronger obligation. to reverence 
his memory than by leaving them a salutary precau- 
tion against this outrageous passion. Pride is un- 


most touching exhibitions which Nature can Mm 4 
the speculations of the philosopher.’ ‘The dog Was 


this affectionate creature refuse all consolation and | 


tillery. *They had assisted,’ says Mr. Jesse, * in| doubtedly the origin of anger; but pride, like every 
drawing the same gun, aud had been inse parab’e | other passion, if it once breaks loose from reason 
companions in many battles. One of them was at| counteracts its own purposes, A passionate man, 
last killed; and after the engagement, the survivor upon the review of his day, will have very few gra- 


| was piqueted as usual, and his ‘food brought to him. | tifications to offer to his pride, when he has consid 
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ered how his outrages were caused; why they 
were borne, and in what they are likely to end at last 
—Joh wson. 


SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE 


Ir must be admitted however, thatalthough a good | 
deal of selfishness and bigotry may remain—for, alas! | 


how can it be otherwise as long as human nature is 
human ?—there is a spirit of liberal inquiry abroad 
in respect to agriculture, blazing in the valleys, and 
beaming from the hill tops, and every where diffusing 
an invigorating, a stirring and a healthful radiance. 
One of the wisest of our race, who applied his heart, 


as he says, to understand wisdom, has told us that, 
there is nothing new under the sun; what is, has | 


been; and the human mind is not likely to spring 


suddenly a mine of truth, which has never before | j 


been touched : nor may it expect at once to accom- 
plish the solution of recondite p-oblems, whichehave 
baffled the mast penetrating “nd puzzled the most sa- 
gacious minds. It would be the grossest injustice to 
many men of the brightest powers, of profound in- 
vestigation, and of most liberal and disinterested 
views—=who, though they have gone out, have left a 
brilliant rack behind them—to say that agricultural 
science has never before been prosecuted with zeal, 
intelligence, and in the spirit of true philosophy. 
I am nota believer in the immediate approach of 
an intellectual millennium; nor can I persu: ade my- 
self that philosophy has just been born into the world 


and that all preceding ages were ages of comparative | 
barbarism. It is true that the natural sciences are | 


now prosecuted with singular advantages and suc- 


cess; that, in a particular manner, c hemistry has, in| 


a measure, been created within the last half century; : 
and that it promises to render the most essential aid 
toagriculture. Excepting, 
which it has everywhere given to inquiry and obser- 
vation, and the exact experiments which it is prompt- 
ing farmers—even in the humblest departments of 
agriculiure—to make, it cannot as yet point to many 
positive practical triumphs. Sanguine as I am, in 
common with others, in its application to agriculture, 


ultimately and perhaps speedily yielding the most 
beneficial fruits, it has not yet even approache “da so-'; 
| fixed laws and determinate forees, whose operation | 


lution of many of the profound secrets of nature. 


Whether this triump! Lis everto be achieved by human | 


sagae ity j ; whether with our present faculties, we are 

capable of entering into these sa sicald mysteries, and 
of lifting up even a corner of the veil which Heaven 
has drawn over them, it wuld be idle to conjecture; 
but they are as yet a sealed bookto us. In the spirit 
of the book of books, “ Jet us wait at wisdom’s gates, 
let us watch at the posts of her doors;”’ let us knock, 
humbly hoping that they may be opened to us, 
Those who have gone before us have done the same 
and were favored with many largesses, which they 
have bequeathed to their children. Let usdo them) 
justice by gratefully acknowledging our debt to them; 
and not wrap ourselves up, as weare very liable to do, 
in the vain conceit om at the y knew nothing, and that | 
we know everythin 

We talk about uniting science with agriculture, as | 
if this were the first time of asking the banns, when 
‘~e may be sure the marriage was consummated years 
and years ago. A science technically spe: aking, isa 
particular branch of human knowledge, which has | 
been svystematized and drawn up in regular form; its | 
particular principles and rules defined, its department 
circumsersbed, and its peculiar vocabulary arbitrarily | 
established. In this respect chemistry, bot: ny, and | 
méchanies are sciences ; but science, in an enl: irged 
sense, is the observation of nature—the accumulation | 
and comparison of facts, and the deduction of infer- | 
ences from them, either for the acquisition of more | 
knowledge, or for practical application and use, [ 
venture to assert that, without any knowledge of the 
particular and technical termsof art, whose utility I 
am not disposed in the smallest degree to deny, 
wherever the mind is at work there is science ; and 
many men, who hardly know the letters of a book, 
are yet profound observers of nature, and m: iy be de- 
nominated scientific agriculturists ; becatise the y are 
full of knowledge which they are. constantly apply- 
ing to practice. Now, w ithout any disparagement 
of former times, I think it must be admitted that the 
universal mind of the agricultural world was never 
so powerfully stirred as it is at this present time. 
We must do what we can to keep it awake and ‘to 
direct the application of its powers. ‘“ Praetice with 
science” is the terse and comprehensive mottoof the 


ee 
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Royal Agricultural Society of England. Philosophy 
iow comes down from her high places and takes, la- | 
vor by the hand, that they may walk together among 
the works of God, and with an enlighte ned and com- 
nendable curiosity, “seatch into the cause of 
things.” ‘This is the hichest office of the human un- 
derstanding. , 

| Nature proceeds by fixed laws, She is not a 
}confused jumble of things; and to-day one thing, 
jand to-morrow another. All the relations of the 
different parts of nature are mutual and exact, and 
everything moves on ina beautiful agreement with 
every other thing. ‘The ancients were accustomed 
to speak of the music of the spheres; this refers. to 
the harmony which prevails throughout the universe, 

iso that no discordant note is ever ‘sounded. There 
) is a reason for every thing; there is a rule by which 
leverything is directed and controlled. It is not | 
enough for us to say, 





understand.’ 
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; are apprised of their obligations to agriculwre ; and 
|it is difficult to estimate the extent. of. these obliga- 
tions. Every man *s daily bread, his meat, his eloth- 
ing, his shelter, his luxuries, all come fromthe earth. 
T he foundation or as the French would say, the ma- 
| feriel of all commeree and manufactures, is agricul- 
ture; and its moral influences are innumerable and 
| most powerful. It will be found likewise, upon an 
| observation ofthe different conditions of different 
| nations or communities, that a laborious agriculture 
jis, ina high degree, a conservator of good morals ; 
and that those countries are, upon the whole, and on 
this account, most blessed, not where the fruits of the 
earth are yielded spontaneously without care and 
without toil, but where its produets come only as the 
reward of industry, and the powers of the mind, as 
well as the labor of the hand, are seve rely taxed in a 
struggle for the means of subsistence and comfort. 


‘This is a mystery, it is in | Every one recognises labor as the source of wealth. 

vain for us to aigiire Pa or, * Here is an arbitrary | Ilow few things have any value, which have. not 
and mir: reulous power in nature which we ean neve r| been either produce ed or modified by labor? and in 
There may be many things beyond | what department is labor so productive, so essential, 


our comprehension ; there is nothing which should | and so important as in that of agriculture ? 


(be beyondour inguiry. ‘Thereisa wonderful power 
at work alw: ys in vegetation. ‘The development 
and progress of vegetable life, the relations of the soil 
to the plant produced, the effects of light and air and 


‘| dew and rain and frost and electricity, the nature of 


| manures, their uses and their results, may all be con- 
| sidered as mysteries as yet, toa great degree, uure- | 
solved; but from what we see in other parts of nature | 
which have come under our observation, and where 
some portion of her laws have been fully revealed, 
an intelligent mind can have no doubt that all these | 
things rest upon certain determinate prineiples, and | 
are governed by laws as fixed as any which prevail | 
in other parts of the system of nature. Whoever 
examines the minutest erystal, will find that in the 
same classes the laws of aggregation are the same 
whoever examines any species of plants, perceives 
an exact similarity of formation and habit pervading 
whole classes and tribes, ‘Fhe established princi- | 
ples of gravitation and attracti ion, ant fabove all that | 
most wonderful discovery of chemical equivalents | 
| 


all demonstrate the existence, throughout nature, af 
is universal and invariable. ‘here 1s every reason | 
to believe that the laws of veeetable and animal life. 

and growth and nourisliment and Geeay, are equaliy | 
well established and equally universal ant ! equi ily 

Set che "The ascertain anit disce 

invariable. ie ascertaining and discovery of any 

one of these Jaws is positive Knowledge—is, proper- | 


ly speaking, science ; and any mind, acute, active, 
and obser ing, may, in the daily routine of humble | 
life, become familiar with many of these great laws; 
and ah at first-hand, on the illuminated pages of 
external nature the most useful and the most sublime | 
truths, though it has never been taught to read by | 
the alphabet of science, nor been allowed admission | 


into the schools ot philosophy. 
It is said of one of the ere: test of human intelleets, 
a mind whose sublime discoveries constitute a divine 


revelation, second only to oti written word, that | 
he was led to the discovery of the great prine ‘iple | 
which binds worlds and systems in one harmonious | 
bond, by the falling of an apple. The cultivator of | 
the earth has nelon him not merely the fall but the 
growth of the apple, which, from the germination of | 
the seed to the maturity of the tree, fromthe opening | 
of the blossom to the ripening of the fruit, is full of | 
lessons of wisdom; and, in every stage of its pro- 
gress, reveals the power and the skill and the bene- | 
ficience of that divine agent who fills all in all. 

England presents at this time a more brilliant ex- | 
ample than any age or penne has before witnessed 


' 


of the application, I will not say of science, for that |. 
would not comprehend the idea which [ wish to ex 
press, but the application of mind to agriculture. 
The practice of oui ultare and the philosophy of | 
agriculture, are matters of universal interest. Men i 
of all trades and conditions are laboring in this great 
cause, and are asking for the how, and the why, and 
the wherefore, ‘The brightest intellects are directing | 
their talents to agricultural inquiries ; and the hum- | 
blest in their humble, but not inefficient way, are | 
seconding their efforts. So many minds concentra- | 
ting their rays upon the same point they must be 
| sure to illuminate it with an extraordinary brillianey. 
Agriculture is now getting to be recognised as the 
commanding interest of the state: so it must ever be 
as lying at the foundation of others, Few persons 





THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 
Ir was a lovely morning ;—all was calm, 
As if creation, thankful for repose, 
In renovated beauty, breathing balm 
And blessedness around, from slumber rose, 
Joyful onee more to see the Kast unclose 
Its gates of glory s—yet subdu’d and mild, 
Like the soft smile of patience amid woes 
By hope and resignation reconciled, 
That mo@rmings beauty shone, that landseape’s 


charm beguiled. 


The heavens were marked by many a filmy streak. 
Even in the orient; and the sun shone through 
Those lines, as Hope upon a mourners cheek 
Sheds, meekly chastened, her delightful hue. 
From groves and meadows, al) impearled with 
dew, 
Rose silvery mists—no eddying wind swept 
by,— 
"Nhe cottage chimnies, half concealed from view 
Ry their embowering foliage, sent on high 
Their pallid wreaths of smoke unruffled to the 


sky. 


And everv eentle sound which broke the hush 
Of morning’s still serenity was sweet: 
The sky-lark over head ; the speckled thrush, 
Who now had taken with delight his seat 
U ]pon the slender larch, the day to greet ; 
The starling chattering to her callow young ; 
And that monotonous lay which seemed to fleet 
Like echo through the air, the cuckoo’s song. 
Was heard at times, far off, the leafy woods 
among. 


Surrounded by such sighs and sounds, I stood 
Delighted auditor, spectator here ; 
And gave full scope, in meditative mood, 
'!’o thonghis excited by a scene so fair ; 
Feeling renewedly how matehless are 
"The power and goodness of that great Supreme 
Who form’d and fashion’d all things to declare, 
Even to those who lightly of Him deem, 
The beauty andthe love of his cre ative scheme. 


PRAYER. 
Far be it from us to object to any such reverent 


i humble posture of the body, as is correspondent to 


real humility of soul in him that uses it, and from 
which only the external gesture ¢an properly eeme 
at all under the denomination of Christian worship, 
it not. being otherwise any real part thereof, He pro- 
erly prays, whose heart is exercised srpepplionian 
to God, whether his body be standing, sitting, kneel- 
ing, or in any other posture. He whose heart.is not 
so exercised, let him put his hody into w hat posture 


‘he will. and let him repeat what form of words he 


ple :ses, prays notat all.—Lesse 


T’o think rightly is of knowledge ; to speak fluently, 
is of nature; 

To read with profit is of care; but to write aptly, is 
of practice. 

No talent among men hath more scholars and fewer 
masters. —P roverbial philosophy. 
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whereas the true church consists of living stones, 
and is built up by Christ, a spiritual house to 
God. 

Bishop. Wecall it a church figuratively, meaning 
the place where the church meets. 

J.R. I fear you call it a chureh hypocritically 
and deceitfully, with design to awe the people into a 
veneration for the place, which is not due to it, as 
though your consecrations had made that house ho- 
lier than others. 

Bishop. What do you call that which we call a 
church ? 

J. R. It may properly enough be called a 
mass-house, it being formerly built for that purpose. 

Apparitor. Mr. Haywood, it is expected you 
should show more respect than you do in this place, 
in keeping on your hat. 

J.R. Who expects it? 

Appa. My Lord Bishop. 

J.R. I expect better things from him. 

Bishop. 
it from you. A little after, the bishop said, Well, 
friend, this is not a convenient time for you and I to 
dispute; but I may take you to my chamber, and con- 
vince you of yout errors. 

J.R. ) 
else, to convince me of my errors that I hold, and 
would hold them no longer. 

Bishop. Call some others. ‘Then my father’s 
man was called; who not appearing, the apparitor | 
said, Mr. Haywood, is John Overall here? 

J. R. I believe not. 

Bishop. Whatis the reason he is not here? __ 

J. R. I think there are very good reasons for his 
absence. 

Bishop. What are they? Mayn’ti know? 

J. R. In the first place he is an old man, and not} 
of ability to undertake such a journey, except it was | 
upona very good account. In the second place, he | 
is my servant; and I can’t spare him out of my busi-| 
ness during my absence. 

‘Bishop. Why does he notgo tochurch then? — | 


J. R. He does go to church with me. [ At this 229 Chesnnt mrests, Philadelphia. 
| SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


the court feil a laughing. | 





. _ ae 
CHAPMAN & JONES, Books and Stationery, &c. to which he invites the attention of 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


No, no, keep on yonr hat: I don’t expect | 


I shall take it kindly of thee, or any ee | 
| 
| 


| upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
| sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 


| CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 


VOR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the road from Frankford t» Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, ret-der itove of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 
miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be 
left without the supervision of one of the principals. 
| The Boarding department is under the particular care of the 
| parents of the subscribers. 
| A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
| all the higher departments of Science ‘To render the natural 
| sciences more pleasing and instructive. familiar illustrations will 
| be given by diagra..s and experimenis. 
| The charge ot Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
| (payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
| library, lights, fuel, &e.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. 

additional. Address all letters to * Clermont Academy, near 
Frankford, Pa.” 





SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 


| 
REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger, Joseph Walmsiey, T. k:llwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson, N. Shoemaker, M. D. 

In Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown ‘Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, De!.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins, 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
man, Jushua Fell, Vhiladelphia co Pa. 3m* 


: Principals. 


DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 


Radiat hat hae INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, doox- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASII, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST VOWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 


Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 


ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
4m13 


ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 





THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 

ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 

| peasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards 
lf 50acres, Withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘t hose pupil- who 
| ave a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
xercise of these healthy and deligh(ful pursuits in the intervals 





uf theit studies, when parents desire it. 

‘The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, wilt receive spe- 
cial attenuon, and be fully illustrated by exccilent apparatus and 
specrmens A large and well selected Library wili be open to 
the use of the students, 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema practical direction, and io cultivate such a taste ter 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their asetulness and 
happiness tn life. 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
tention. ‘lhe number will be limited, and the whole atten. 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 

of those who may be entrusted to our care. 
The Summer ‘Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Wiuter ‘Term wiil commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh dayjin the Fourth month, Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction as to age. 
The charge for ‘Tuition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance, No 
SAMUELS. GRISCOM, Principal. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistan:. 
REFERENCES. 

In Philade!phia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzevy. Wm. Dorsey, No. 132:North 2d st, Join 
B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

| Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 
| In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Clialkiey 
Gillingham. 

“« Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom 

** Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis. 

‘¢ Salem, N. J:.—George M. Ward. 

‘«>Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day tor Moorstown, 
| and will bring passengers to the schoo!—those who preter it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 
den. 

Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 
ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. ° 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 


extra charges. 


e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of | \ 7HOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehonse. 


Schoo! Deachers, Library Commitiees, and o. bers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


ESTABLISHMEN'I > Ile also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; 
| . . l¢ Y > > ’ { a Smith's Letters, jus ish- | 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market | 702s {hem will be found Martha Smith's Letters, just publish 


No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market 
Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with’ 
|a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
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The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&e. | 


Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN. 
JONATHAN T. JONES 
corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘* Black Bear. 


NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS, 
HE Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 
A. has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, below 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantiv receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOQDS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO as at any other Store in the city. Par- 
ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear 


5mll M. BUZBY. 
PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Pe BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar. Geography, with the use of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De 
seriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental illustrations. 


Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition.including Read- | 


ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual! 
prices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
also have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a 


leathertrunk. 
There will be a vacation of three weeks inthe Spring and |” 


two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5:h month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the }1thmonth. 

Application for adinission to the School, can be made by letter 


orotherwise. to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 


Post-office address, West Chester, Pa. 4m13 


; 


| ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, | Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 


|The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace. Friends’ Discipline, | 


| Dr. Parrish’s Letier, &c. &c. 3mo30 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
a learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from 
the country would be preferred. Apply at 82 Spruce 


st above Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 





| NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD. 
oe PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 
le Narrativer, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 
| Ann tsyrd, price 31 cents 

| 4m6 T. Fk. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 


| BOOKS 


| DMUBLISUED BY JONIN COMLY, and for sale by T. E 
i Chapn av, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp\a; by Baker 

| & Crane, 15> Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fulle. .8 East Bal- 

| timore street, Baltimore. 

| Job Seott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3 00 
Friends’ Miscellany. containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 

| ters, Memoria’s, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 
<7 Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 


CLOTH STORE. 
ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
|& streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprising in part 
French blue. black olive and brown Cloths, 
| English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 
American do do do do, 
French, West of England and American black, blue and faney 

Cassimeres 

English and French black satin Vestings. 


Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmeretie do 


Tweed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
Piain and fancy Gambroons 





| ean Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 | 
ilugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00 
| John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition. 874 
| Janney'’s Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- 
| Jarged, 1&mo, 374 
| Philade!phia Memoria!s of decersed Friends, 10 
| Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, 624 
| Narratives, Diaries, and Lessays of James Hamton, late of Bucks 
county. Pa, 31 
Jaurnal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N. Y. 50 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 3] 


Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 


SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK, 


RASNIMES very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
) preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
| few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
| black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 
{ north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents, 
Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Washingwn City. Price 8 cenis. 3m30 
T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 


374 


4m20-ly 





Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach Trimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 





THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


EA NE NE SO FARO St OR 


TERMS.—$2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six mos — 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subserip- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 


first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional Insertion. 
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